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In this manner the derivation offered by Prof.- 
Sievers, and as above modified, may be de- 
fended. The argument from the metre rests 
upon a basis that is as yet too hypothetical to 
draw from it any certain conclusions of the 
character here required. 

I now turn from this theory which will no 
doubt find some favor, to confess that 1 am not 
yet prepared to relinquish my former position. 
The development of a mute after a nasal is ex- 
hibited in every period of the language. It is 
accepted for endleofan ' eleven ' (cf. enlefta 
Oros. 288, 25), and is shown to be a live process 
in historic Anglo-Saxon times by the changes 
which the foreign uncia undergoes in becoming j 
yndse,ynlse, etc., (Oros. 196, 21 uncias is rend- I 
ered by yndsan, with change in number as j 
required by the native idiom), to say nothing | 
of such other instances as are indicated by Prof, I 
Sievers in his Grammar §198, 5, note 2. 
In the light of this fact and of the remark- 
able coincidence, as I take it, furnished by ; 
the Middle English anende, anendes anendest, j 
etc., which we know to have developed j 
from the phrase on emn, I prefer to see in ! 
the genesis of endemes an operation of the j 
same law. At this point Prof. Sievers offers | 
an objection to which I cannot assent. If we i 
are to accept the influence of the Old Norse ; 
jamt, ja/nt, what shall be said of the Middle 
High German neben nebenfi The divergent | 
forms in Middle English (e. g. anentes,anemptes) \ 
in which the dental and the labial nasal inter- ; 
change with the corresponding variation in the 
following mute, show conclusively that we have \ 
here a purely phonetic process. In a matter 
so simple and so natural one must be surprised 
at the hesitating and even contradictory state- 
ments made under anent in the Philological 
Society's new Dictionary. We may also be 
justified in pressing this analogy still farther. 
The fashion of the scribe of the Lauderdale ; 
MS. of the Orosius to use the labial dental 
forms (86, 15. 138, 6. 192, 29) has the appear- 
ance of a like individual or dialectal preference 
to that which we have observed in Middle ; 
English; the development in Anglo-Saxon did \ 
not, of course, go so far as to modify the fol- 
lowing mute, but the m in each case, points to 
emn and not to en ( < dn). 

Finally, I do not consider an early attraction 
of an adverb in the superlative -mest to the 



prevailing adverbs in the genitive -es, in the 
least degree improbable. 

James W. Bright. 



THE ACADEMIC STUDY OF 
G CE T HE'S FAUST. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, writing in the Fort- 
nightly Review for January concerning Mr. Ir- 
ving's recent presentations of Faust at the Ly- 
ceum Theater in London, quotes this remark 
of Coleridge : " There is no whole in the poem; 
the scenes are mere magic-lantern pictures and 
a large part of the work is to me very flat. " 
The words are from the Table Tali of Feb. 16, 
1833. The completion of Faust had appeared 
the preceding year but Coleridge had doubt- 
less not heard of it. Probably he would not at 
that date have taken the trouble to read far in 
it if it had fallen into his hands. But the essayist 
of the Fortnightly goes on to observe upon his 
own account: "In Goethe's Faust there is, in 

point of fact, no unity, no ground plan 

but a series of pictures in which, faithful to the 

traditions of the old puppet shows 

the author transcribes a variety of brilliant 
scenes and a series of brilliant dialogues be- 
tween the tempter and the tempted. " So 
far as I have been able to discover, Eng- 
lish criticism of Faust has not in the main, got 
much beyond this wisdom of Coleridge as ex- 
pounded approvingly by Mr. Courtney. It has 
not found out that Gcethe completed his 
drama and that the completion counts. In 
spite of isolated voices to the contrary, the 
opinion seems to be still dominant in England 
that the Second Part of Faust is not to be tak- 
en seriously, but is to be regarded only as a 
curious deliration of Grethe's old age, con- 
taining little else than evidence on a grand 
scale of the final decadence of its author's po- 
etic faculty. 

To what extent does this same opinion, now 
for some time obsolescent in Germany, prevail 
in our own country? In 1871 Bayard Taylor 
wrote in the introduction to the second 
volume of his translation : " I know how much 
prepossession I encounter in claiming for the 
Second Part of Faust's, higher intellectual, if a 
lower dramatic and poetical value, than the 
First Part." (sir). To my own mind this was 
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not the best way to plead the cause which 
Taylor had at heart. To urge the intellectual, 
that is doubtless the philosophical , value of the 
Seeond Part at the expense of its poetic quali- 
ty, is in part to give up the case, since the 
whole work is a dramatic poem and not a phil- 
osophical treatise. And then too, how can one 
speak of the intellectual value of either part 
considered separately from the other? The 
theme of the Faust is the transformation of a 
character through experience ending in self- 
forgetful activity. The First Part gives us the 
character to be transformed and a part of the 
experience. The Second Part gives us more 
of the experience' and at last the transforma- 
tion. The two parts go together like the halves 
of a hinge and neither has any philosophical 
meaning without the other. I fear too that 
Taylor's eclectic notes and his own commen- 
tary to the Second Part have not helped to win 
friends for it. Or am I wrong about this ? At 
any rate there can be no doubt that Taylor 
feeling himself the power of Goethe's last great 
work, desired to win his public as best he 
could to a better appreciation of it. Has his 
plea been in any way efficacious? Or, aside 
from Taylor's influence, has the lapse of time 
tended appreciably to bring about the result he 
wished for? 

It occured to me recently that light might be 
shed upon this question, which is surely of in- 
terest to every teacher and student of German 
literature, through an enquiry concerning the 
status of Faust as a subject of instruction in a 
large number of American colleges and univer- 
sities. I had hoped to embody the result of 
such an inquiry in this article but as the data 
in my possession are not yet as complete as is 
desirable, I prefer to withhold any report un- 
til a later date. Meanwhile it can do no harm 
to remark briefly upon the general tenor of the 
replies to my letter of inquiry that have al- 
ready arrived. The study of Faust seems to be 
well-nigh universal at our higher institutions 
of learning. The most common practice of in- 
structors is, apparently, to read the First Part 
or the greater portion of it critically in the class 
and then to treat of the Second Part in one or 
more lectures. A few correspondents report 
"nothing whatever done with theSecond Part." 
In at least four institutions the text of both 
parts, with more or less extensive omissions, is 



a regularly provided elective course of study. 
One distinguished teacher takes pains to say 
that the study of the First Part without the 
Second is "no study." Another calls such 
study "inadmissible. " With the sentiment un- 
derlying the expressions just quoted, I certain- 
ly find myself in substantial agreement. That 
is to say, I am decidedly of the opinion that 
where Faust is taught at all an endeavor should 
be made to present it to the student as a com- 
plete work. This does not mean of course that 
every line of the text must be gone over in 
class ; there is much that can be omitted or 
treated very summarily, but not the entire 
Second Part. Goethe once wrote to Schiller 
(June 22, 1797 ) that the whole plan of Faust was 
"properly speaking only an idea." To teach 
the work to students without making sure that 
they get hold of this idea in its full develop- 
ment, is to teach celestial physics without the 
law of gravitation. 

I am aware, of course, that other causes may- 
lead to the academic neglect of the Second Part 
of Faust besides an adherence on the part of 
teachers to the dogma of its worthlessness. 
Some may hold that whatever be its intrinsic 
worth, college students, even the best of them, 
have not, as a rule, the ripeness of philosophical, 
historical and poetical judgment necessary to a 
comprehension of it. Then too, the time that can 
be given to the study of German authors is limit- 
ed, a certain variety of reading is desirable, 
and a thorough study of the complete Faust is 
a long task. By way of comment upon these 
views I venture to state certain convictions that 
have grown up in my own mind in the course 
of my experience in instructing four or five 
classes averaging about twenty students each, 
in the complete Faust: 

1. Faust lays hold of the youthful student 
strongly and most strongly, as it ought, on the 
side of its fundamental ethical import. If the 
teacher is to take full advantage of this fact, the 
Second Part can not be ignored. To ignore it, is 
to commit a pedagogical error as well as a lit- 
erary lise-majesU. 

2. It is better that students read the text 
of the Second Part than that they merely hear 
lectures upon it. 

3. Students enjoy the Second Fart quite as 
well as the First. This enjoyment is half the 
battle and for my assertion with regard to it I 
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depend not upon subjective impressions but 
upon the collated written testimony of the stu- 
dents themselves. 

4. Although verbal and stylistic peculiarities 
make the technique of translation more difficult 
in the Second Part than in the First, yet in the 
deeper problems of Eaus i-cr\tic\sm the First 
Part is richer than the Second. 

5. Students follow the general drift of Goethe's 
thought in the Second Part as well as in the 
First, and if it be urged that they can not pos- 
sibly appreciate fully that incidental criticism 
and portraiture of life which the poem contains, 
and which are really what endears it to the 
modern intellectual world — if this be urged, I 
can only reply that the assertion is entirely true, 
as true, however, of the First Part as of the 
Second. 

6. The Complete Faust is entirely available 
as a subject of academic instruction and is for 
learners of some ability one of the most useful 
and educating courses of study that can be found 
in the whole range of the world's literature. 

Calvin Thomas. 
University of Michigan. 



RHETORICS TYL E—ME TR E. 

At the request of the Editors, 1 submit a brief 
rejoinder to Dr. Gummere's Pro Donio. The 
reader will have the kindness to glance at the 
points of my original notice, to which Dr. 
Gummere objects. 

Where have I implied any "rejection of 
Style as a branch of Poetics ? " What I wrote 
was: "My individual preference is for keep- ; 
ing them (rhetoric and poetry) as far asunder ! 
as possible. The less readily poetry lends it- j 
self to rhetorical analysis, the more truly i 
poetical it is." Not one word in all this about 1 
Style! The confusion of Rhetoric and Style ; 
is Dr. Gummere's, not mine. Nowhere, in | 
public or in private, do I fail to call attention | 
to the importance of Style. But then — in my j 
eyes — Style is the man, his insight into men | 
and relations, his temperament, his atmos- j 
phere, in brief — his individuality. Rhetoric is I 
something wholly different. It is a purely form- ' 
al, arid, usually unproductive statement of the ; 
components of discourse. It is useful as a j 
drill for school-bovs, or even collegians, as a 



corrective against vulgar errors and abuses, 
but it will never give one an insight into the 
being of poetry, or into the ways of poets. 
And this is what I take to be the sole legiti- 
mate object in studying our poetry. 

Suffer me one more denial. "What will 
Minto's Prose Manual (Prof. Hart's suggestion) 
do for poetic style ? Fancy Shakespeare taught 
through Defoe, Lady Macbeth through Mrs. 
Veal." Where is the shadow of such a sug- 
gestion ? I wrote : " Prof. Minto's Manual will 
do for the rhetorical and logical side of our 
literature all that the most exacting teacher 
can demand." Again Dr. Gummere's confu- 
sion of Rhetoric and Style! In general, may 
I ask him to consider one far-reaching sugges- 
tion, namely, to banish from the study of poetry- 
all consideration of " figures " and "figurative 
language?" What have they to do with the 
essence of poetry ? Poetry may be most dis- 
tinctively poetic, and yet wholly devoid of 
figure. For instance, Hermann u. Dorothea. 
Prose, conversely, may be overcharged with 
figure and yet not have the first spark of poetry. 
For instance, the essays of De Quincey and 
the orations of Burke. Poetry is nothing but 
poetic thought and poetic feeling expressed in 
metre. If asked what I understand by 
"poetic," I admit that I do not know. Who 
does? But assuredly the "poetic "does not 
turn upon the "figurative." What is. one to 
think of this assertion: "The street-boy who 
makes a simile has ' dropped ' to that extent 
into poetry ; add metre and the fall is com- 
plete?" No boy, not even the plough-boy of 
Ayreshire, ever "dropped" into poetry. Al- 
though some of us admit ruefully that Robert 
Burns dropped out of it. Something quite dif- 
ferent from the conjunction of simile and metre 
goes to the making of poetry ! If Dr. Gum- 
mere wishes to test the point arithmetically, 
let him add up and compare the "figures" 
in Auld Lang Syne and in Dryden's lines On 
the Death of Lord Hastings. Perhaps the 
comparison will lead him to modify his state- 
ment that " metaphors are the foundation of 
poetic language." 

Readers, Dr. Gummere among them, will 
better understand my review of his book if 1 
place them at the precise point from which 1 
wrote it. The English Literature Course in 
the University of Cincinnati is to be changed. 



